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Civilian Deaths from Military Action 


EFORE the present European 
B war the prediction was freely 
made by military and politi- 
cal experts that entire cities would 
be laid waste speedily and com- 
pletely by aerial bombardment, with 
enormous losses of civilian lives. 
Fortunately, this dire prediction has 
not been borne out by the course of 
events. Heavy as losses of life have 
been from this cause, the numbers 
reported do not compare with the 
forecasts. Nevertheless, in the 
present war, civilian losses of life 
arising from military operations 
have been distinctly greater than in 
the World War, particularly in com- 
parison with the number of deaths 
in the armed forces. These civilian 
losses have been high not only from 
air raids, but also from direct gun- 
fire, which was experienced at its 
worst in Polish cities, particularly 
Warsaw, and on the refugee-choked 
roads of Belgium and northern 
France. Another source of severe 
loss of life among civilians has been 
in the sinking of ships. 

It is impossible to secure up-to- 
date or reliable information on the 
numbers of lives lost, either military 
or civilian, but even the fragmentary 
data available reveal the changed 


picture with respect to the number 
and causes of civilian casualties. 
As a background, it will be well 
to recall the pertinent facts of the 
World War. Then, the military 
losses were huge as compared with 
today’s figures. From 1914 to 1918, 
deaths from military action in the 
armed forces of the belligerent 
countries were at least 7,000,000. 
On all fronts in the present war, or 
series of wars, including that be- 
tween Russia and Finland, deaths 
in action in the army, navy, and air 
forces combined may well be in the 
neighborhood of 300,000. This 
figure is not much greater than the 
military losses of Germany in 1914 
alone. It is certainly smaller than 
the losses of life for both sides on 
the western front during the first 
few months of the World War. 
Deaths of civilians during the 
World War, due directly to air raid, 
gun or artillery fire, or sinking of 
ships, were small, as compared with 
the figures for the armed forces. 
These civilian losses, including those 
of neutral nations, have been esti- 
mated to be in the neighborhood of 
100,000 for the period 1914-1918. 
How this estimate was made and 
how accurate it may be is uncertain, 
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but it appears reasonable, judging 
by available figures for certain types 
of losses. 

In the World War the deaths of 
civilians in airplane and airship 
raids numbered 1,117 for Britain, 
746 for Germany, and 965 for Italy. 
French losses were higher. They 
were greatest in cities in the combat 
areas, where no competent records 
were available. In Dunkirk alone, 
however, 427 deaths occurred as a 
result of air raids; and in Paris, 
266. Data on civilian losses of life 
by artillery or gunfire or shellfire 
from ships are even more fragmen- 
tary. About 1,000 English civilians 
were killed, or died as a result of 
naval shelling or other enemy action, 
exclusive of air raids. In French 
cities, Reims counted the most 
victims, in excess of 1,000, and 
Lens was next, with more than 500 
dead. Paris suffered 256 fatalities 
as a result of long-range artillery 
fire, 88 of them from a single shell 
that hit a church. 

The other major source of direct 
casualties among civilians was the 
sinking of ships. English losses of 
sailors in merchant or fishing vessels 
amounted to 15,313; the French 
losses were 1,440; and the Italian, 
1,361. The number of civilian 
passengers lost is not known, but 
reached a considerable figure. Pas- 
senger losses on the Lusitania alone 
were 785 in number. 

The number of civilian deaths in 
the present war are in painful con- 
trast with these earlier figures. It 
is likely that they already exceed 
the figures of the World War, al- 


though reasonably accurate figures 
are available only for certain areas. 
Of the chief countries at war, 
Britain’s data are probably the 
most reliable, with reported deaths 
in air raids totalling nearly 20,000 
up to the end of November 1940. 
Figures on her losses of sailors on 
commercial vessels are not avail- 
able, but they certainly run into 
four figures. Passenger losses have 
also been numerous, though much 
less than among sailors. 

The heaviest losses of life among 
civilians have occurred on the con- 
tinent — in Poland, where Warsaw’s 
dead alone were estimated at 50,000; 
in Belgium and northern France, 
where refugee casualties have been 
estimated to exceed 40,000, with an 
unknown but certainly a consider- 
able number of deaths; and the 
huge civilian mortality in Rotter- 
dam, which was reported to reach 
30,000. Civilian deaths from air 
raids in Germany and Italy are not 
known with any exactness, but they 
are small as compared with these 
other figures. Likewise, only frag- 
mentary data exist about losses of 
life of civilians in Belgian and 
French cities and towns during air 
raids and bombardments. 

From the data at hand, it is likely 
that already more than 100,000 
civilians have died in the present 
war as a result of bombardment by 
land, sea, and air. While these 
civilian deaths do not exceed those 
among the military forces, being 
probably in the approximate ratio 
of 1 to 3, the situation is distinctly 
different from the World War when 
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the ratio was of the order of 1 to 
75. What lies ahead no one really 
knows, but it is likely that the ratio 
of direct civilian casualties will re- 
main comparatively high. Large as 
these losses of life are, it is clear that 
they are far lower than many ex- 
perts had predicted. Indeed, the 
casualties from spectacular air raids 
should not blind officials to the 
far more serious threat from 
silent enemies —- epidemic diseases 
resulting from or associated with 
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crowding in air-raid shelters in large 
cities, the breakdown of sanitary 
facilities, the pollution of water 
supplies, and the weakening of re- 
sistance by hunger and cold. While 
sporadic outbreaks of such diseases 
have occurred, and there have been 
unauthenticated reports of some 
serious ones, the danger of much 
more disastrous epidemics is very 
real, and neutral countries. will 
probably not escape their ravages. 
We can only watch and wait. 


Births and Deaths Increase in 1940 


OR EVERY 100 babies born in this 
F country in 1939, there will be 
about 103 born in 1940. Deaths, 
too, when the record is in, will show 
an increase over the preceding year, 
but not quite to the same extent as 
births. These estimates are based 
on provisional data for the first nine 
months of the present year, fur- 
nished the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company through the courtesy 
of health and registration officials 
in 42 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

The vital statistics account of the 
American people for the current year 
compares quite favorably with that 
for recent years. From the prelimi- 
nary data now at hand, it appears 
that the birth rate in 1940 will be 
definitely higher than the figure of 
17.3 per 1,000 population recorded 
the previous year; in fact, it is not 
unlikely that the birth rate for the 
current year will exceed that for 
1938, 17.6 per 1,000, the highest 
rate since 1931. As regards deaths, 


the rate will be only fractionally 
higher than the lowest ever 
recorded for the United States, 10.6 
in 1939. 

From present indications, when 
final figures become available, every 
geographic division of the country 
will show a larger number of births 
in 1940 than in the year before. The 
largest proportionate increase will 
be registered in the Pacific States. 
The West South Central and the 
Mountain States show the next 
highest relative rise in births in 
1940. Every one of the 15 States 
included in these three geographic 
areas contributes to the increase. 
The smallest proportionate rise in 
births this year, as compared with 
last, has occurred in the West North 
Central States and in the New 
England area. It is interesting to 
note at this point that Maine and 
Vermont are among the few States 
to report a drop in births in 1940. 

While the percent changes in the 
number of births are upward for each 
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of the main geographic divisions, 
those for the deaths in two instances 
are downward, namely, for New 
England and for the Mountain 
States. The West North Central 
States show no appreciable differ- 
ence in the deaths for the last two 
years. The sharpest increase in 
deaths is recorded in the South 
Atlantic States. 

Summarizing, it might be stated 
that no very pronounced change in 
level has occurred throughout the 
country either as regards the birth 
rate or the death rate, although on 
the whole there are indications of 
a slight rise in the rate of natural 
increase, that is, the excess of the 
birth rate over the death rate. The 
changes are not sufficient to in- 
fluence materially the true rate of 


natural increase. This, as we 
pointed out at this time last year, 
is very close to the equilibrium level, 
that is to say, the balance between 
fertility and mortality is just ade- 
quate to ensure continued perpetua- 
tion of the American people. The 
mere temporary excess of the birth 
rate over the death rate is insuff- 
cient guarantee of such continued 
maintenance, on account of the in- 
fluence of the age distribution, 
which today is still very favorable 
to a relatively high birth rate, in 
spite of the reduced average size of 
families. Actually we are barely 
holding our own, as is seen when 
allowance is made for the tem- 
porarily high proportion of persons 
in the reproductive ages of life. The 
outlook is still critical. 


Fatal Accidents Rise in 1940 


EVERSING the downward trend 

in accident fatalities prevalent 
since 1937, the number of deaths 
from injuries in 1940, estimated to 
be about 98,000, will be nearly 


5,500 greater than that for 1939. 


The unfavorable record this year is 
especially disappointing, in view of 
the need for conserving our man- 
power for national defense. 

Each of the major classes of acci- 
dents has contributed to the general 
increase — motor vehicle and other 
public accidents, as well as those in 
the home and in industry. The 
greatest proportionate increase has 
been in occupational accidents. 

Deaths resulting from automobile 
accidents will reach about 34,500, a 


figure 2,000 greater than that for 
1938 or 1939. While this material 
increase must be regarded as a set- 
back in the campaign to reduce the 
number of deaths from year to year, 
it is only fair to point out that there 
has been an increase in auto travel 
this year, and that the toll, large as 
it is, is 5,000 fewer than that in 
1937, although the mileage since 
then has increased considerably. 
The rise in accident fatalities in 
1940 has probably been due, at least 
in part, to the national defense pro- 
gram which has brought more men 
into industry, thereby increasing 
the number exposed to occupational 
hazards. Improved economic condi- 
tions, widening the scope of activi- 
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ties of many people, may have 
played some part in increasing the 
number of nonoccupational fatali- 
ties. Automobile travel, as we have 
already mentioned, has increased 
considerably, and this is reflected in 
the higher total for motor vehicles. 

Catastrophes were also more fre- 
quent and took more lives in 1940 
than in 1939. The largest disaster 
was the dance-hall fire in Mississippi 
in which 210 lives were lost. This 
shocking conflagration revealed 
tragically the terrible risks to which 
people will expose themselves. The 
building in which it occurred had 
but one exit, and the decorations 
used were of tinder-dry Spanish 
moss. 

Four very serious mining catas- 
trophes, including the worst since 
1928, struck the country’s coal 
mines. The heaviest loss of life 
from such accidents occurred in the 
West Virginia explosion (91 lives). 
Two of the accidents occurred in 
Ohio (72 and 31 lives), and the other 
in Pennsylvania (63 lives). It is 
noteworthy that in the entire pre- 
ceding nine years, 1931 through 1939, 
there were but four coal mine catas- 
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trophes that took 31 or more lives. 
A splendid record of the com- 
mercial airlines came to an end in 
August when a transport plane 
crashed in Virginia (25 lives). ‘The 
scheduled lines, up to that time, had 
flown more than 1)4 billion passen- 
ger-miles over a period of 17 months 
without a fatal injury to any passen- 
ger or member of a crew. ‘Two 
other commercial planes have 
crashed since the Virginia accident. 
One hit a Utah mountainside (10 
lives), and another crashed near the 
Chicago Airport (nine lives). 
Accidents in which 25 or more 


‘persons were killed, in addition to 


those mentioned, include an ex- 
plosion at a powder mill in New 
Jersey (51 lives); passenger railroad 
train wrecks in Ohio (43 lives) and 
New York (31 lives); and a collision 
between a truck and railroad train 
in Texas (29 lives). 

The most devastating hurricane 
of the year took the lives of about 
35 residents of the Georgia and 
South Carolina coast sections. A 
wintry storm along the Great Lakes 
also claimed a large number of lives 
of sailors and hunters. 


More Marriages in 1940 


UDDEN spurts in marriages, aside 
from the usual seasonal varia- 
tion, result only from extraordinary 
circumstances. The latest instance 
is only a few months old. In the 
early summer of 1940 the trend of 
events in Europe brought the ques- 
tion of raising a draft army in the 
United States to the fore, and almost 


immediately there was a marked rise 
in the number of marriages through- 
out the country. A good example 
of this phenomenon is provided by 
the experience of New York City, 
which is charted in the accompany- 
ing graph. 

From January through May of 
1940, the number of marriage 
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licenses issued in New York City 
was only 5 percent greater than that 
for the same period of 1939. This, 
in itself, is nothing unusual. In 
June, however, the licenses issued 
this year exceeded those of June 
1939 by 27 percent. It will be 
recalled that about this time serious 
consideration was being given to the 
creation of a draft army in this 
country. The discussion continued 
through the summer until the 
Selective Service Act was signed on 
September 16th, with registration 
set for October 16th. In the mean- 
while the marriage licenses issued 
increased to levels far above those 
for the corresponding months of the 
year before. The licenses issued in 
July were only 15 percent greater 
than those of the previous year, but 
those of August 1940 jumped to 
more than double the number for 
August a year ago. In both Septem- 
ber and October, licenses in 1940 
were about 50 percent in excess of 
the number issued in 1939. By 
November this wave had subsided, 
and the excess amounted to only 11 
percent, the lowest since June. 

The increase in marriage licenses 
issued during recent months over the 
corresponding period of last year 
evidently reflects the desire of some 
young men to obtain some basis for 
claiming deferred status. But many 
of these marriages would have taken 
place eventually in any case, and 
resulted from the desire to marry 
before entering army service. 
Another factor contributing to the 
increase in marriages is the im- 





*“The Marriage Rate and the Business Cycle, 


provement in business conditions 
during the second half of this year 
as compared with last year. It has 
already been pointed out in the 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN that the 
marriage rate closely follows the 
fluctuations of the curve of business 
activity. * 

Examination of the curve of 
marriage licenses issued for several 
years prior to 1940 shows a peak 
in the early summer months, which 
is followed by a falling away to a 
low point in the next February. A 
single exception is found in 1938, 
where the unusually high peak for 
June was followed by an unusually 
low trough in July. The sudden 
spurt in marriage licenses issued in 
June is attributed, in this instance, 
to the inauguration of a law re- 
quiring a premarital blood test in 
New York State, beginning with 
July ist. The drop in July is 
obviously a reaction to the spurt in 
June. 

The number of marriage licenses 
issued in a community is often in- 
fluenced, also, by marriage laws in 
neighboring communities. It has 
been observed, for example, that 
when legislation requiring a pre- 
marital blood test becomes effective 
in one State, neighboring States 
without such a law experience a rise 
in licenses issued to nonresidents. 
New York State itself felt such in- 
fluence some years ago. As neighbor- 
ing States successively adopted laws 
requiring a compulsory waiting 
period between the issue of a license 
and marriage, the proportion of 


" STATISTICAL BULLETIN, July 1938. 
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licenses issued in New York to non- 
residents increased steadily, until-in 
September 1937 New York State 
itself adopted such a law. 

On the whole, there is a remark- 
able stability in the marriage rate 
in the United States. Except for 
the depression years from 1930 to 
1933, the rate for our country has 
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hovered about a level of 10 mar- 
riages per 1,000 total population. 
As a matter of fact, this figure is 
not far from the rate which would 
prevail if each girl in the United 
States married upon attaining age 
18. Sudden spurts, such as here 
described, can, at best, elevate the 
marriage rate only temporarily. 


MARRIAGE LICENSES ISSUED MONTHLY IN NEW YORK CITY 
JANUARY 1936 TO NOVEMBER 1940 
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Fatal Sled Accidents Among Youngsters 


HE winter of 1940-1941 has only 
T just begun, but already quite a 
number of boys and girls have been 
killed in sled accidents. Before the 
last of the snow has gone it is quite 
probable that, in the United States, 
between 250 and 300 children under 
15 years of age will be killed while 
sledding. Thousands of others will 
be seriously injured. Should there be 
greater opportunities for sledding 
than ordinarily, the toll may go even 
higher. It is estimated that a little 
more than half of the fatally injured 
will die as the result of being run 


over by automobiles, or by crashing 
into them. 

How grave the danger is to which 
youngsters are exposed while sled- 
ding under present-day traffic condi- 
tions is clearly seen when the 150 
or more fatalities in sled-automobile 
collisions are compared with the 
350 deaths in bicycle-automobile 
collisions which occur annually 
among children of the same ages. 
Furthermore, judging from rather 
scant data for sledding and bicycling 
accidents not involving an auto- 
mobile, it appears that more children 
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are killed in the former than in the 
latter. Considering the shorter 
season and consequently the fewer 
hours available for sledding than 
for bicycling, sledding is the more 
dangerous of the two sports for 
children under 15. At this season 
we may well devote greater atten- 
tion to examining the particular 
circumstances of sledding accidents. 

An analysis of the records re- 
lating to circumstances under which 
100 children under age 15, insured 
in the Industrial Department of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, were killed in coasting acci- 
dents, shows that six times as many 
boys as girls are killed in sled acci- 
dents of all kinds. Collisions with 
automobiles were the most fre- 
quent cause of fatal injury, ac- 
counting for 57 of the deaths. 

The motorist confronted with a 
child on a sled in his path fre- 
quently is unable to avoid an acci- 
dent, because of the difficulty of 
stopping short on ice and snow. 
Too many car drivers fail to allow 
for this added difficulty by slowing 
down sufficiently when in the vicin- 
ity of a hill on which children are 
sledding. That is one important 
cause of sledding fatalities. 

A very dangerous practice on the 
part of children is that of coasting 
down a hill that runs into a street 
through which traffic is continually 
flowing. This practice entails serious 
danger even when a policeman or 
other traffic guide is stationed at the 
danger point; without such protec- 
tion, it is suicidal. The largest 
proportion of the fatal sled-auto- 


mobile collisions in this Metropoli- 
tan insurance experience occurred on 
well-traversed highways at the bot- 
tom of a hill. 

Crashes were frequent also at 
other points. A number of young- 
sters coasted on the wrong side of 
the road and crashed into auto- 
mobiles coming in the opposite 
direction. Another common form 
of these accidents is a collision with 
an oncoming automobile when a 
sled following a road around a turn 
makes too wide a sweep and gets 
into the wrong lane of traffic. 

Two other particularly dangerous 
but common practices are illustrated 
by the following instances. A 6- 
year-old boy was coasting on the 
sidewalk; as he reached an open 
space he swung the sled out into the 
road, directly into the path of an 
approaching truck. A 9-year-old 
boy tied his sled to a truck going up 
a hill; the truck suddenly swerved to 
one side to avoid hitting another 
automobile; the sudden change in 
direction upset the sled and threw 
the boy to the ground, causing in- 
juries which proved fatal. There is 
danger that sleds tied to auto- 
mobiles will swerve into the paths 
of vehicles approaching from the 
opposite direction or that children 
will be thrown off in front of other 
vehicles, though it so happens that 
no fatal accident of this kind was 
reported among the 100 insured lives 
studied. Not alone do children hitch 
a ride, but the practice of permitting 


groups of children to tie their sleds | 


to automobiles and then hauling 
them around the block has become 
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quite common in suburban neighbor- 
hoods. Anyone who has watched 
such a group will realize that the 
practice is hazardous and should be 
stopped. 

Too often youngsters, overrating 
their sledding abilities, coast on 
hills that are too steep. Their sleds 
attain the speed of express trains 
and the rider loses control, and may 
come to grief, quite aside from 
dangers caused by other vehicles. 
Of fatal sledding accidents not in- 
volving an automobile there were 
43 in the total of 100. In 21 of these 
the mishap occurred when the 
coaster lost control of his sled on a 
steep hill and crashed into a post, 
tree, fence, or other stationary 
object. There were two fatal cases 
in which a boy, turning his sled to 
avoid a group of coasters coming up 
the hill, ran into a curbstone. Ina 
number of other cases, fatal acci- 
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dents were due to the rider falling 
from his speeding sled or colliding 
with another sled. 

Sledding on frozen rivers, ponds, 
lakes, or other bodies of water 
causes a number of deaths each year. 
Ten insured youngsters were 
drowned when their sleds either 
broke through thin ice or plunged 
through holes in the ice. Some were 
sledding on the ice and failed to 
remain in the known safe area close 
to the shore; others sped out over 
the ice after coasting down a hill. 

The problem of accidents in 
coasting could be lessened if this 
very enjoyable sport of the children 
were supervised. In city and sub- 
urban areas, park hills should be 
opened to sledders and suitable 
streets should be given over to their 
use. It is equally important to 
insist that the children confine their 
coasting to safe areas. 


Health Record for November 1940 


[' IS now virtually certain that the 
mortality among the many mil- 
lions of Metropolitan Industria! 
policyholders will register an all- 
time low for the year 1940. This 
forecast is based on the fact that 
the death rate for the period January 
through November (761.6 per 
100,000) is 0.4 percent lower than 
that for the corresponding period in 
1939 (764.9 per 100,000), which it- 
self had established a new minimum. 
To indicate the remarkable im- 
provement in the health of wage- 
earners and their families in the 
United States and Canada, it is 


worth noting that as recently as 
1936 the mortality for these months 
was 839.3. 

The month of November, itself, 
sets a new minimum record. The 
death rate for this month is 706.6 
per 100,000 as compared with 727.7 
for the corresponding month in 
1939, and 722.4 in 1938, the previous 
minimum. As a matter of fact, in 
the months from June to October 
inclusive the death rate did not 
quite equal last year’s splendid 
record, and November is the first 
month since May in which once 
more this year has excelled last. 
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The outstanding achievement this 
year has been the sharp decline in 
the mortality from pneumonia to a 
new low point. The principal com- 
municable diseases of childhood, 
diarrhea and enteritis, appendicitis, 
the puerperal conditions, tubercu- 
losis (all forms), and homicide also 
record new minimal rates. The un- 
favorable aspects in this year’s 
health picture are rises in death rates 
from cancer, diabetes, and the cardio- 
vascular-renal diseases as a group. 

Although from available records 
it appears that the death rate for 
the general population will show a 
slight increase for 1940, health con- 
ditions in the country at large remain 
at a good level. The number of 
deaths reported for the month of 
November in the major cities was 
practically the same as that reported 
in November a year ago, and the 
average for the same month during 
the period 1937-1939. 

The story might have been very 
different had the influenza epidemic 


which prevailed in certain regions 
during the latter half of the month 
been of the virulent type. Actually, 
the cases have been of such mild 
character, that a large majority of 
them have not been reported to 
official health authorities. It is for 
this reason that no accurate com- 
pilation of figures is possible, but 
reports from various sources indi- 
cate that the number of cases has 
run into the tens of thousands. The 
epidemic has spread through Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Texas, and Idaho. 
The fear that this outbreak might 
take a heavy toll of life has fortu- 
nately not materialized. 

The number of cases of measles 
and whooping cough rose sharply 
over that for October 1940 and 
November 1939. The prevalence 
of diphtheria and typhoid fever was 
especially low for this month, being 
less than that reported in either 
October of this year or November 
of last year. 
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The following table shows the 1940, and November 1939, together 
mortality among Industrial policy- with the death rates for the first 
holders for November 1940, October 11 months of each year. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Death Rates* per 100,000 Policyholders from Selected Causes. 
Industrial Department. Weekly Premium-Paying Business. 























ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoL_tcyHoLDERS* 
CAUSES OF DEATH PR oo 
November} October | November 
1940 1940 1939 
1940 1939 
ALL CAUSES—TOTAL..............6. 706.6 696.0 t27.7 761.6 764.9 
DMEM So sic sid Sess axes ease’ 8 ee 8 m 8 
ae eee ee re m | zy | wah 3 -6 
ee ee re 5 6 5 6 re 
WROGDINE CONGR... 6. cse cs cones 1.1 2 8 oe 1.6 
Pee tere Let 6 2.3 8 1.3 
J) ESE ele tee eee 2.7 ra 4.6 7.6 9.7 
Pneumonia (all forms).............. 28.1 21.3 33.2 35.7 43.3 
Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 40.1 39.1 40.1 44.3 44.8 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 36.5 34.9 36.7 39.9 40.3 
I ices cals cca isons a'g-2 or anciain kaos 11.1 9.6 9.27 11.4 10. 8} 
Cancer (all fortis)... os. cc seas ces 95.5 96.7 95.5 101.5 99.5 
Diabetes meCMtus. .. 2... ccc cee 28.0 26.0 23.3 28.9 27.2 
Cerebral hemorrhage................ 53.8 58.2 56.7 60.6 59.6 
Diseases of the coronary arteries...... 48.2 44.4 42.9 | 48.6 39.7 
ARBNA POCHOTIS, 4. ois 00 oe 20 v0 es » BE i a2. | 20 6.2 
Diseases of the heart (other forms)t..} 143.0 138.5 149.6 | 157.3 159.1 
Diarrhea and enteritis............... 4.9 6.3 4.5 | 4.6 5.5 
eS re 8.2 7.2 si | 88 10.1 
Chronic nephritis... ............000. 50.7 | 49.7 45.8 | 55.9 50.7 
Puerperal state—total............... 4.5 4.2 4.6 4.8 5.4 
NM ek ee cee tesa, aim acoitiaaddaevatirs 6.9 8.9 8.2 8.3 8.5 
BN a cdo ok ta xhohyarcsiieeneiwiresen toe | a5 4.7 ae 4.3 
Accidents—total.................... 48.8 47.6 49.5 46.9 46.7 
Home accidents. ... 2.0.0... cc cseee 9.8 10.3 11.4 11.4 11.8 
Motor vehicle accidents........... 21.3 20.1 21.4 17.6 17.8 
Automobile accidents§.......... 20.6 | 19.1 20.0 16.6 16.8 
All other causes of death............ 122.6 126.0 134.5 125.9 128.9 






































*The rates for 1940 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 
lives exposed to risk. 

+Excludes aneurysm of the aorta. 

{Excludes pericarditis, acute endocarditis, and acute myocarditis. 

§Excludes collisions between automobiles and railroad trains or streetcars. 

Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: The Editor, 

STATISTICAL BULLETIN, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 


1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















— | 
MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DEATH RATES PER 1,000 POLICYHOLDERS - ANNUAL BASIS 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT- WEEKLY PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 


DEATH RATES BY MONTHS : 1939 AND 1940 
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(DEC) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


1939 85 86 89 83 8/ 72 69 69 67 69 73 75 
1940 83 87 86 8/ 75 713 7.0 74 68 70 Tl 


DEATH RATES FOR JANUARY TO NOVEMBER , 1932 - 1940 

















Rates for 1940 are provisional. 
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